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FEMALE INSTITUTE. 





PATAPSCO 


The Patapso Female Institute, is located at Ellicott’s Mills, 
ten miles from this city; the buildings combine convenience 
with elegance, and are in one of the healthiest situations in 


the state of Maryland. 


Te object of the Trustees in the establishment of this Insti- 
tution, is to “provide for the daughters of the south facilities 


for education that shall leave nothing to be desired.” Th 
Principal, Rev. James H. Tyng, a. M. a Clergyman of th 


Protestant Episcopal Church, announces his intention to con- 
duct the higher Classical Departments in person, the French 
and Italian will be under the charge of his lady, whose pre- 
paration for the duties and the experience she has had therein, 
were obtained in Europe. From the prospectus issued by the 


Principal we make the following extract: 


“The system of instruction proposed to be here pursued, 
will be solid as well as accomplished, and not less practical 
than polished. The first attention will be given toa thorough | 
acquaintance with the English Language and Literature, and | 
to a familiarty with the natural and abstract sciences;—with 


as extensive an acquisition of the Classical and modern Lan 
guages and of the Fine Arts as time and talents will admit. 


“The government of the Institute will be Parental: gentle, 
and indulgent, as far as is consistent with obedience and good 
order. The Pupils will be taught to act, not mechanically, 
or with a regard to inspection, but from a sense of duty and 
propriety:—It will be a leading object to cultivate in them the 
habit of self-government, and a high sense of self-respect and 


responsibility. 


“The most sincere assurances is given, that while the Prin- 
cipal will strive to cherish in the hearts of all entrusted to 
him, a regard to the first and great commandment, he will 
conscienciously avoid impressing upon them the least sectarian 


bias. 


“Particular care will be given to the encouragement of in- 
vigorating exercise—for which a fine lot of twelve acres pre- 


sents great advantages.” 


THE WILD MAN OF THE ROCKS, 


BY WAT WEATHERBY. 





Original. 





CHAPTER I. 


I left Baltimore to pass the summer months among the 
northern Alleghanies. 


scenes. I climbed their rugged sides, and reclined on the 


huge gray rocks, that peak their summits, to enjoy the fine | 
scenes around; or, plunging down into the dark ravines, threw | 
myself upon some large moss-covered rock, at whose base | 


rushed the rapid mountain stream, to muse of nature amid 
her sublimest works. 


I admired the beauty and agility of the timid fawn, when, 
startled at my approach, he leaped from his leafy couch, and 
bounded down the slope of the mountain; or started when I 
heard the melancholy cry of the panther, as scenting his prey 
on the air, he sprang from his lair in his own wild fastnesses. 


The note of the rattlesnake became familiar to my ear, and || 


often had I listened to the long and mournful howl of the 
wolf, 

One day when I visited a place, called “The Rocks,” at the 
foot of Savage Mountain, where the cliff of solid stone rises, 
nearly perpendicularly, two hundred feet from Wills Creek, 


which dashes along its rocky bed at its base, whilst reclining | 


on the verge of the precipice, admiring the scene around, I 
heard a low and deep drawn sigh, and on turning in its 


direction to learn whence it proceeded, saw a man, folded in || was aware that it was in my possession, waked its strings to| 





It was not long after my arrival | 
among the hiils, before I became very fond of their wild | 


I traversed the deep forests, where sel. | 
dom human foot, save that of the hunter, had ever trodden. | 





a dark cloak, with a broad hat concealing his face, stretched 
out on the rocks not far from me, and apparently so deeply 
engaged with his own thoughts that he did not observe my 
near neighborhood. I was astonished to meet with another 
human being in so solitary a place; and impelled by a not un- 
natural curiosity to know why he was there, addressed to him 
some remarks on the beauty and wildness of the surrounding 


e scenery. 


departed. 


ing him again; nor was I disappointed: I had not been there 
long when he arrived. This time he had a guitar; and with- 
out seeming to notice me, he threw himself upon a rock, and 
|| after musing a few moments, took up the guitar, which he 
had laid beside him, and having tuned its chords, touched it 
with much skill, accompanying its music, in a low, plaintive 
voice, with the following words, arranged to a sweet though 
melancholy air: 





SONG. 

My life is like a withered flow’r, 

Which hath but faintly shortly bloomed; 
It seems that since my natal hour 

My heart hath been to sorrow doomed: 
Though brighter prospects whiles relieve 

My woe, away they ever haste, 
Like fancied waters, that deceive 

The wanderer of the burning waste. 





Oh! there are hearts like harps, whose strings 
Too highly, finely drawn have been; 
The touch of gentleness e’er brings 
Their sweetest numbers forth, I ween: 
But, if some ruthless hand should sweep 
The tender chords in rudeness o’er, 
In one wild gush of music deep 
They burst—those chords can breathe no more. 





And thus to love’s soft, gentle touch 

My heart e’er gave its tenderest tone, 
But disappointment’s was too much 

*T was broke—its notes of feeling gone: 
And cold as marble is the heart, 

Which trembled once with passion’s thrill; 
And nought can pleasure now impart— 

Its feeble throbs will soon be still. 


And who would live, when hope is dead? 
When his heart’s dearest ties are burst? 
Its brightest prospects too are fled? 
Say, can he fear to meet the worst? 
Fate, come when wilt thou, to thy pow’r 


. He started at the sound of my voice, but answered me, al- 
though in a cold and distant manner, which as much as told 
me that he did not wish to be disturbed, and that my com- 
pany was not agreeable. I still incautiously continued my 
observations; until at length, though he said something in re- 
turn to each of them, he arose, and without any salutation, 


The next day I walked to the same spot, in hopes of meet- 










































an air, which I sang to words in unison with the sentiment 
of his own song. 

He arose in astonishment and lifted his hat for the purpose 
of looking at me. It was the first time I had had a view of 
his features. He did not appear to be, by any means, a man 
of extraordinary beauty, though some might have denominat- 
ed him handsome; but his broad forehead, over which the 
auburn hair had fallen wildly, and the deep expression of his 
dark blue eyes spoke the man of talents: yet ever and anon 
there was a strange and almost supernatural brightness in 
the glance of those eyes, which told that his mind had been 
shaken to its base by some distressing, if not terrible, event 
in his life. 

When first he gazed upon me his face was darkened by a 
stern frown; but that frown gradually gave place to a smile, 
yet one, so sad, so very mournful that it almost seemed a 
mockery. At length he spoke, in a tone of mingled grief and 
bitterness. 

“Stranger,” he said, “have you, lixe me, fled from the al- 
lurements of the vain world? Have falsehood and villany 
forced you too from the society of your fellow creatures? or 
has some gentler misfortune driven you to these wilds? Your 
song, methinks, if it flowed from the heart, told a tale of sor- 
rows, which you have borne.” 





My answer matters not; but after it was made he observed, 
“your fate has been somewhat like my own. Misfortune suf- 
fered teaches us to sympathise with the sorrows of others; 
sympathy, at least, then I know you will accord me. So, in 
return for your story, I will relate to you the history of my 
life; and it is pleasant to have some one, to whom we may 
confide our cares; for, when concealed, they are as canker- 
worms, that gnaw unceasingly, yet would I not speak of “the 
ills, which life 1s heir to,” to one whose blood flows coldly in 
his veins. But, ere I tell you of my misfortunes, I would 
have you answer me one question. You see the rattlesnake, 
which lies dead upon yon rock? I had gathered the wildber- 
ries, as I passed through the woods, to drop them before him, 
that he might eat, and I had noticed with pleasure the satis- 
faction, with which he basked in the sun. I had not done 
this once, but often; for every morning he came forth from 
his den to lay himself upon that rock in the sunshine: moreover 
I pitied him, and, as I looked upon him, said: “all, who meet 
with any of your race, but meet to destroy; nor is it unna- 
tural that you should endeavor to revenge yourselves upon 
your murderers, yet there is one, who will not injure but 
cherish you. Yet the other day, when I placed my hand 
upon his sleek coat to caress him, he turned to sting me, and 
I slew him—did I rightly?” 

“Most certainly,” I answered. 
“Then listen,” he said. 
CHAPTER II. 
There was a girl whom I loved most devotedly; and she j 
| told me that my love was returned, she was beautiful indeed, 
| there was no purer brow than that, which was shaded by her \ 
raven ringlets; there were no eyes more lustrous than the 











A willing victim will I be, 
And e’en with joy I'll hail the hour, 
That issues forth thy last deeree. 


| 





This song gave me at once an insight into his history; I | 


learned at least that he had been disappointed in love; and I} 
|| became more anxious than thereto‘ore, if possible to know 
| more of his life. I had been informed before, even from the 
| few words I had heard him speak, that he was a man of edu- 
|| cation, but now I was aware that he was one far above the 
|| common order. 

When he had finished, he placed his guitar on the rock 








near him. Advancing cautiously, I took it up, and ere he 


|| whilst from her small red lips the words that fell were like j 








| dark-bright eyes, which lit her features. On her fair cheeks 
|the smile that forever played, was like sunlight,upon roses; 


| game, for they were as irresistible. Her form was such as 
we dream of, but seldom see. Alas! that aught so lovely should 
be so false. 

I had a friend; at least he called himself such. From him 
I did not conceal the innermost secrets of my soul: so he knew ; 
my love for Adela. Curious to see one, whose beauty I had i 
lauded so highly, he requested an introduction, and, in an evil 
hour, I complied with his request. He loved her from the 
first moment he beheld her; nor was I unacquainted with his 










love, for with apparent eandor, he told me of it; yet added, 


VY 
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that, though he adored her to distraction, 
most undying affection occasion him to forget his honor. 
How falsely he spoke the sequel will show. 

One morning, when I called to see Adela, there was an al- 
most impreceptible coldness in her manner towards me, a 
coldness, which could only have been observed by the eyes of 
love; but, supposing that it proceeded from a slight offence 
taken at some trivial circumstance, I deemed it best not to 
let it appear to her that I noticed it, imagining that it would | 
pass away before my next visit, and fondly dreaming that then 


| 


0 





never could the | some trivial remark to make to Mr. Woolvey, or some other | cally would be alone. Human forms mi 


‘of the company. There was another act in her behaviour to- 
wards me that evening, which particularly affected me. I had 
‘always been the first, whom she requested to accompany her, 
when she sang to the piano; but now Mr. Woolvey and another 
young man present were requested to perform that pleasant 
service, and I was not called upon. 

I made my visit as short as possible, and left the room, not 
with my usual salutation of “good night,” but with one of a 
sadder, deeper import, and expressed in a sadder, deeper tone, 


she would smile upon me as winningly as ever. “farewell!” 

I had engaged with Woolvey to visit Mrs. B——'s a few Woolvey followed me. 
evenings afterwards to see Adela; and he called upon me at| We found the rain was falling in torrents. We were offered 
the hour appointed. There was an expression of sadness in umbrellas. Woolvey accepted one; but I, without waiting for| 


his face (how well he was versed in deceit!) and he appeared him and without returning any answer to the offer, rushed | 
out into the storm. The ficrece wind, which had suddenly | 


When we reached the front door, | 








to have something of importance to communicate. 
“My dear Tom,” I cried, “what is the matter? why do you arisen, drove the large drops violently against me; but the | 


look so unhappy? have you forgotten the words of the song— | agony of disappointment, the vulture of despair that preyed | 


‘Away with melancholy, &c?’” ; 
_pest; I scarcely heard the loud thunders which hurtled over 


ee eee nnectenrs oa my head; I scarcely noticed the vivid lightning, that flashed | 
you as well as myself} you, because it is connected with the ’ © 
subject nearest to your heart, and me, because my happiness 
is bound up in yours.” 

All idea of jesting was immediatcly banished from my 


around me. 
| Amid the anguish of terribly-embattling feelings, I reached 


my chamber. An hour passed on, and Woolvey was with 
‘me. He had come, he said, to protect me against myself, fear- 


' 
| 


mind. 
Woolvey continued: “you remember what you mentioned to 
me concerning Adela’s behaviour during your last visit?” 
“Perfectly well.” 
“It is not so light a matter as you supposed. Some slan- 


‘me to an act of desperation. He expressed a sympathy with | 


swore by, what he called his sacred honor, that he would 

derous tongue has been dealing roughly with your charucter. a wher erate era anneal 
.,. | his friend. And then he added: “I know that the conflict 

Doubting that Adela would treat you coldly for a trifling ||. . : 

cause, I called at Mrs. B—’s yesterday afternoon. Whilst | will be long and painful, but strive to forget Adela: one, who 
¢ llows the prattlings of vile slanderers to efface entirely from | 


there, Mrs. B d f the y ladi daugh. ||“ , 
rr seep tepieeieaeth Saipactoee pay aetna ‘her heart the affection, which she vowed to cherish for you 
ter, who sat at some distance from me, were deeply engaged 


in conversation. That it partly, at least, concerned you I am ‘there, (for I wy oo wae iopsies cigs ~s cond 
fully convinced; for I heard your name several times pro- ea aoe you) pre 
nounced. At length Mrs. B , rather unguardedly perhaps, | worthy of your poec we ae gata hy = deeunies 
exclaimed, ‘I am astonished to hear it; I have always hereto- || —e huh Gentes my Cone ant apes yt = ar apers a 
fore considered Mr. Lucer, to be a perfect gentleman.’ A few sane = ™ arduous task of forgetting that, which is past 
moments afterwards I made my bow and left them.” gg) pride. 

No one could have felt more perfectly miserable that I did His voice trembled much; but what I then supposed to be 
at that instant. The idea of seeing my happiness, which I the aiiict, of Soop asap uey eal veils oe —_ 5 
cE der gumsbiened an the point of being completed, effort to overcome for a while the consciousness of guilt: yet, 
wrested from me through the malice or envy of some scanda- | be sp oke with so much eevee condor, such wen Gianeniited 
lizing wretch, was terrible ‘feeling for me, that I believed him sincere. 

’ ° | 7 . : | 

“My dear friend,” I exclaimed, almost in agony, “what | The apparent force and truth of his expressions at length | 
would you advise me to do? How should I act in this emer. | somewhat quicted me, and he persuaded me to throw myself] 


gency? And yet do not speak: I know what you would say; | 
you would tel] me, never to see her again; you would say, that 
she should not have believed any ill of me, until I had had an 
opportunity of answering the charge. But I cannot surren- 





I could not sleep; | 


| 
| 
| 


retired, and was soon in a deep slumber. 
for I could not banish the thoughts of Adela, nor cease to) 


meditate on the dark prospects of my future life. Why is/) 


‘upon my soul, made me insensible to the beating of the tem- i 


‘ing, that the violently excited state of my mind might drive | 


|my misfortune; professed towards me undying regard, and || 
! 


upon a couch and endeavor to obtain some repose. He also/| 


ght unceasingly move 
}around him but still he would be a “recluse.” A tomb-like 
| solitariness would ever dwell upon his spirit and however de. 
lightful his outward situation might be his mind would fee! 
/a longing for the communion of some kindred soul—labor. 
ing constantly under a sense of loneliness—a sense, that 
would make life undesirable and death a welcome friend, 
Isolated from the residue of the human race, each one would 
| be compelled to retire into the secrecy of his own bosom and 
jin self converse, seek for peace and enjoyment. Sympathy 
| would not manifest itself in the melting tone nor would Friend. 
|ship whisper in the ear of confiding love, the professions of 


| its sincerity and promises of its constancy. Attachments 
| might be felt but not declared. Love might be cherished but 
not revealed. Judgment might decide—Imagination soar ang 
| Conception embrace—but all their efforts, successful as they 
might have been, would be buried, unuttcred, in their own 
| sepulchral abodes. 

How much more severe then would be the distresses inci. 
dent to our present state? Sorrow indeed would become more 
/sorrowful. For who does not know, that the relation of our 
| griefs to others lessens their degree?) Who has not had the 
load of his miseries lightened by expressing his trials to his 
|friends? Who has not in the immoderation of his agony, 





|| told his woes to inanimate creation—to the wild wind or pur. 


ling brook—and even fancied that thereby he gaincd relief? 

Oh! there is something within us, that will not permit our 
grief to be silent. It disdains the solace of retirement. It 
| cannot content itself to brood over its sufferings in stillness, 

It will speak out and if it be so unfortunate as to have no 
|arms of love to repose in and no ear to tell its feelings to, 
|it will wander forth upon the free earth and beneath the 
| bending sky, lose its murmurs in the sad voices of nature, 
| Its tears will mingle with the dew that falls from the eye-lids 
of evening and its moans join with the sighs of the plaintive 
wind. 

Accountable as we are to Heaven for “every good and per. 
| fect gift,” how careful should we be to employ this peculiar 
favor to the glory of its Author—the benefit of society and onr 
jown personal happiness? Who can reflect upon the unhal. 
lowed purposes to which language has so often been shamful. 
ly prostituted without deep regret? It has been used in at. 
tempts to disprove the existence of the very Being, who gave 
it. It has been used to overturn those altars, which the di. 
vine hand has raised—altars, at which human guilt has been 
purified and human distress comforted. It has been turned 


| 
{ 


| from its proper design and been made to encroach upon the 


| 


rights of the inhabitants of the lower world, by stealing from 
them, forms of expression, that belong to them only. When 
the sensitive mind remembers these things, now can it avoid 
feeling! That a channel, designed to be the conveyance of 





der my happiness thus at once. Adela may not be to blame, 
they have deceived her; you know not the power of wicked 


I wiil make one effort more: we will go | 


and lying tongues, 
| 


there this evening, and, if I am received coldly, I will never 


it that the injurer can slumber, while the injured must toss in || the purest thoughts and emotions, should be thus desecrated 
restless and wretched wakefulness, denied even the shortlived | and polluted is a stain from which God must turn away in 


| oblivion of afew moments sleep? Believe me, heaven has its | disgust and over which angels shed the bitterest tears. 


object in all things; and, it is my firm opinion that my pre-|} There is no apology for the habit of uttering improper 
sent anguish is intended, as a punishment for thinking morg|/ thoughts. Ifthe swearer appeals to nature—reason or Inspi- 


return.” 

During our walk to Mrs. B ’s, I raved like a madman 
and once, when with horrid imprecations I was about to 
swear, that, if it should prove to be a man who had injured 
me, I would shed his heart’s blood, cre the vow was pro. |) 
nounced, I felt something like a drop of cold water fall upon || 
my hand, which I had raised in my vehemence. We were 
near a street lamp, and I immediately proceeded to it. Upon 
my hand was a single drop of blood. 

Woolvey started at seeing it, for he was somewhat inclined | 
to be superstitious, and feared perhaps, that that drop of blood | the gift of language—none, we feel assured, more truly indi- 
was ominous of the shedding of more. It was then, for the first | cative of the goodness of its Author—anone, a richer source of 
time, that I entertained a suspicion of his fidelity; it was | pleasure to its possessor. Contemplated in its proper charac- 
slight, yet it was a suspicion. I asked myself “May not} ter as the organ of communication between mind and mind 


of the creature than of the Creator. 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 


No. XX. 


Original. 


LANGUAGE. 
Among the numcrous blessings, that a kind Providence has 
so liberally bestowed upon us, there is none more excellentthan 





friendship be deceitful? but no; I will not do him, who has} it cannot fail to excite thankfulness towards the Creator and 
been true so long, the injustice of supposing him false aout”! lead us also, to congratulate ourselves on the possession of so 
Yet often, during the course of the evening, did a vague, in- _ valuable an endowment. ‘ihe constant use of this faculty un- 
distinct feeling of doubt, as to the motive to his actions being | fits us, doubtless, to estimate its importance. Its long exer- 
honorable, flit across my mind. Yet so very vague were | Cise has depreciated it, in our opinion and robbed it of that 
‘transcendent worth, which belongs unto it. Had we never 
before the present, realized its conduciveness to happiness, 
l'how thrilling would be our emotions? How indescribable 
our sensations! Sensibility might be dead to every thing else, 
_but this would awaken it into vigor and give it new energy, 
our first accents would be aceents of the warmest praise— 
realized. I was received with politeness, but very distant | our earliest tone would bespeak the deep grattitude of the 
very cold; and the continual attention, which was paid to | bosom. 

Woolvey, was evidently intended as a bright relief to their || It is language that chiefly qualifies us for society. Were | 
treatment of me, to make that treatment more apparent. Even | we daprived of it, we could not be social beings in the same | 
Adela shunned me. I had made several endeavours to en-|/ respect that we now are. The charm of intercourse would, 
gage her in private conversation, in order to question her con-',be broken. Each would stand measurably aloof from the } 
cerning the origin of her late conduct; but she always had | other. The world would become a desert and man, emphati- | 


these suspicions, that the shade, which they cast upon his in- 
tentions, was but like the shadow of the light clouds of May 
upon the spring flowers: and always when these slight suspi. 
cigns had passed away, it seemed that I felt fur him a greater 
regard, for methought that I had wrongly doubted him. 

When we arrived at Mrs. B——’s, my worst fears were 





' 
{ 


| ration, will he not hear his condemnation? 
| his course? 
| “Swear not at all.” 
| of his sin, why does the swearer continue in it? 
|| him a better citizen—a better father—a better husband? 


|| all. 
the chords of wickedness, blackens his character with the deep- 


Will they justify 
No. They have but one voice and that voice is: 
Having nothing to urge in extenuation 
Does it make 
Pro- 
motes it, his happiness? Diminishes it, his sorrows? Not at 
So far from being productive of any good, it strengthens 


” 


est dye—causes him to be shunned by virtues and prepares 
him for a hotter abode in that region, whose spirit, he has 
already acquired and whose language, he has already learned. 

Without the use of unholy language, thousands have been 
great and good—occupied the highest stations of carthly dig- 
nity and left their names, as a heritage for their country, 
such was Washington and numbers of others. Without this 
custom, we may respect the rights of society, be as agreeable 
companions and ornament as well the sphere, in which we 
move. Tlic lawyer may plead as succesfully in its absence— 
the merchant can be as prosperous in his business and the 
father can rule his household as happily. Let our lips be as 
stainless as angels and we can accomplish all the ends of con- 
versation. Let this habit be banished to its birth-place and 
language will not be converted from a blessing into a curse. 
It will be as God intended it should be—as Reason and Mo 
rality say it ought to be—a mean of happiness to ourselves 


and profit to all, with whom, we may be conversant. 
A. A. Le 








The adjutant of a volunteer corps, doubtful whether he had 
distributed muskets to ali the men, cried out. “All you that 
are without arms will please to hold up your ands. 
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THE VILLAGE GRAVE-YARD. 


4 FRAGMENT: 


Original. 


The last rose tints were gradually disappearing from the 
western horizon when I left the village inn and bent my foot- 
steps towards the church-yard. The stillness of the atmos- 
phere—the hush of merriment and business, and the approach j; 
of twilight, disposed my mind to meditation and threw their || 
soft influence over me. A short walk brought me to the place 
which I sought. Plain as it was in its appearance, with no 
natural or artificial charms, it had attractions numerous and 
powerful for my pensive mind. Its venerable yew trees—its | 
regularly disposed walks, and its neatly arranged graves, gave |; 
it an air of solemnity, and invested it with a peculiar beauty. | 
Such a spot has always been delightful to me. How often in 
the uncorrupted hours of childhood, did I steal from the play |} 
ground and alone wander through the grave-yard! How many 
Sabbath afternoon moments have I passed among the tombs, | 
surrounded by the emblems of my own mortality! Why this | 
was so, I cannot tell. It may have been because my kindred | 
were there. It may have been because some of my first asso- | 
ciates—my amiable sister—my tender brother were there re- 
posing in the coldness of their last resting place. Compan- | 
jonless and solitary in the world, I there found communion | 
and pleasure, and hence I loved to visit it and linger in its | 
borders. I would sometimes remain there till the night shades || 
closed around me, and the dew drops fell fast and thick upon 
my head. More than once did I lay upon its grassy mounds i 
and weep myself to sleep. 

The burial place of a village awakens feelings and produces |! 
thoughts different from other grounds of interment. I have | 
stood among the mausoleums of the great, and wondered at | 
the pride that could so magnificently decorate its last tene. || 
ment. I have walked amid the graves of the rich—I have | 
bent over the vaults of heroes—of philosophers—but never 
have I had the emotions which arise within me in a village 
grave-yard. 

I there feel as if I were among the patriarch’s of other days 
—those who long ago acted their parts and formed their char- 
acters on the theatre of life. 1 see around me the memorials 
of many generations. I behold the common dwelling of an- 
cestors and their posterity—the dust of parents mingling with 
the dust of children—friends, one in life and one in death, 
their community preserved, their society undestroyed. ‘The 
inhabitants of a village in this respect have but a step from 
the cradle to the grave. The tomb is ever before their eyes— 
it is ever impressed upon their hearts and in all their employ- | 
ments its influence is experienced. Content to live where their | 
forefathers lived, they close their eyes on the scenes that first | 
gladdened them, and in peacefulness they lie down among the | 
hallowed ashes of their race. 

We see there no exhibition of pride. Allis simple. No! 
expensive monuments are seen; for their memory is left to the | 
charge of those who survive them. It is embalmed in their | 
affections, and watered by their tears. Every thing is becom-| 
ing the place. Nothing disgusting to the eye is witnessed. | 
Who can tell the influence which a grave-yard, under such | 
impressive circumstances, has upon the character? Who can || 
conceive the power that it may exert over the thoughts and | 
actions? It is an habitual monitor of the vanity of earthly | 
things. Its voice is ever heard calling upon all to regard | 

themselves as the transient inhabitants of aflecting world. It | 
restrains levity, aud like the presence of some awful spirit, it 
controls the affections and governs the thoughts. Dissolution 
isan event that is prepared for in time, because of the per- || 
petual exhortations individuals have had to attend to it. They 
read, in the fate of others, their own destiny. They feel and know | 
that they must dic, and hence they make it their business to H 
obtain that purity, that indifference to earth, that love for heaven ! 
that can enable their possessor to depart with no bitter || 
remembrances of misspent time and of neglected opportuni. | 
les; with no regrets for the past and no evil apprehensions of || 
the future. 











FLOARDO. 


—————— 


1 AM NOT HAPPY NOW, 
O no I am not happy now, | 
My days of joy have fled; | 
And I’ve no place of peace whereon— } 
To rest my weary head. 











| 
| 
' 
| 
The hopes I hallowed when my life i| 

Was calm as summer sea, | 
Were withered by some tempest wind, | 
And blighted came to me. 


I only look for happiness 
Beyond this world of care, 
And gladly will I greet the grave 
And slumber sweetly there. XN. 








- STANZAS, 
BY X. C. BROOKS, 


Original. 


Some poets dwell, in rapture’s spell, 
On the cloudy blazonry 

Whose crimson dyes wrap sunset skies 
In their gorgeous drapery, 

But locks of gold whose plaits unfold 
A brow of snow for me. 


Some tune the lay to vesper’s ray, 
Or myriad stars above; 
Or sing the noon of the full orbed moon, 
That silvers the stream and grove; 
But purer far than moon or star, 
Is the light of the eye of love. 


Some love the rush of the streamlet’s gush, 


Or the far-off cascade’s bound; 

Or list the tale of the nizhtingale, 
That thrills the forest round; 

But let me hear from the lip that’s dear, 
The lapse of love’s own sound. 





STANZAS. 


Original. 


The heart which once on Hope relied, 
And found therein relief from sorrow; 

And sought a balm for wounded pride 
In guilded prospects of tomorrow; 

(And should a cloud next morn appear, 
And unexpected storms arise, 

Hope, still the drooping mind to cheer, 
Would point to sun-illumined skies;) 

That ever turned from present grief, 
Which secret, sad forbodings fed, 

Can know no more this blest relief, 
Afforded unce for Hope is dead! 


But, Oh! how few there are who know, 
Or can appreciate the sadness, 
Which disappointed hopes bestow, 
And rack the brain almost to madness, 
They little deem who throng amid 
The crowd, and busy, bustling scene, 
How many a bitter pang is hid, 
How many a sunny face serene, 
Is striving ’neath those smiles to hide, 
An aching mind, a feverish brain, 
And nought sustains, save woman’s pride. 
The heart which ne’er shall hope again, 


I once was buoyant, light and free, 
And naught disturbed my calm repose; 
I thought all clouds must transient be 
And pass me by as fleet as those 
Which sometimes o’er my way had come, 
And veiled my brightest hours in night: 
But short their stay, and in their room 
They ever left some vision bright. 
But trust not, deem not I remain, 
The child of hopes ferever fled, 
Despair has crossed my feverish brain, 
And whispered sadly, Hope is dead! 


SONG. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 





Original. 


My love is like the timid fawn, 
That comes to kindly looks, 
But when those friendly sighs are flown, 
Seeks far its woodland brooks; 
Affection ne’er has lingered, 
When looks of fond regard are fled. 


My love is like the wild harp’s song, 
That answers zephyr’s tona, 
But when no more she sighs alone, 
Its melody is gone; 
That music of the heart is 0’er, 
When gentle tones are heard no more. 


My love is like the tender rose, 
That blooms in summer’s beam, 
But when no more the summer glows, 
Fades like a thing of dream; 
The heart’s pure passion dies for aye, 


When loved’d ones’ smiles are passed away. 





ieee 
HELEN, 
I gazed on Helen’s lovely form, 
As through the dance she sped; 
The fairest creature of the crowd, 
And by the chosen led. 


The dancers gazed with rapture on, 
Her face that seemed divine; 

And smitten dandies fain had knelt, 
In worship at her shrine. 


She moved like an etherial thing, 
Thoughout the brilliant setts; 


And bronght the tear drops from the eyes 


Of gazing dandizetts. 
But I in all my life I ken, 
Such monster feet ne’er saw till then. 


N. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIE 


NCE, AND THE ARTS. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY E. L. 0. 
Original. 


Epwin was in the fifteenth year of his age when he was 
transplanted from this ungenial soil to the Paradise of God on 
high. He was a lovely child; his large blue eyes sparkled 
like gems, in his complexion the rose and the lily vied for 
pre-eminence, and his whole countenance beamed with intel- 
ligence. Endued with extraordinary talents and devoted even 
to a fault to his books, he had already attained uncommon 
proficiency in all the varied branches of his education, espe- 
cially in the classics. But for the last nine months his studies 
had been to his sore regret, frequently interrupted by an omi- 
nous cough, attended by an oppressive stricture across the 
breast; and finally chills, nightsweats and all the direful con- 
comicants of a deeply fixed pulmonic affection were super- 
added; and the painful necessity of laying aside his books and 
taking to his bed, severely tested the amiable temper of the 
indefatigable little student. 

His pious mother and two elder brothers had previously 
|| fallen victims to that opprobrium medicorum termed in com- 
mon parlance, consuraption; and Edwin was now more espe- 
cially the object, alike of his father’s tenderest affection and 
his younger sister’s most enthusiastic attachment. 

It was about the middle of September that Edwin’s pro- 
tracted illness took a sudden unfavorable change, and toward 
evening he lay on his couch exhausted and emaciated, the 
most perfect image of juvenile beauty and unmurmering pa- 


|| tience I ever beheld. After lying for some time in a state of 


apparent listlessness, he ruused himself and said: “Father, 
hoist the window that I may once more feel the cool breeze 
on my forehead.” 

The father complied. 

“Now raise me up that I may look upon the sun for the 
last time.” 

Ilis request was again cbeyed. 

As the disconsolate father raised the young sufferer’s head 
toward the light, I got a full view of his countenance. How 
calm, how fair, how exquisitely interesting was his pale waxen 
face;—the effort brought a mellow tinge to his cheeks, his 
soft, laved eyes turned toward the bright declining orb of day 
as if to worship him; a lovely smile played around his lips and 
the golden light falling upon his thin features, imbued them 
as it were with glory and vitality, till the whole form seemed 





||consumed in a bright essence, burning intensely within, and 


| 





radiating without. His eyes grew brighter as he gazed and he 
was evidently revived by the soft wind fanning his auburn 
locks. 

“How brightly and peacefully,” he whispered, “does he go to 
his rest, melting away tint by tint, beneath the distant hori- 
zon.” ‘Then turning his head languidly away, he sunk to the 
pillow,—“O that my departure may be like that—may I sink 
into the tomb tranquilly, noiselessly, painiessly, leaving behind 
my evanescent existance none other but the reflections of un- 
sullied brightness!”—then after a few moment’s profound si- 
lence, during which he seemed to be absorbed in deep medi. 
tation, he exclaimed in a tone apparently too vigorous for his 
extreme debility: “Great Redeemer of apostate man—Creator 
of the universe, and Source of light and hope! have mercy on 
my soul and receive me to thy bosom!” 

Now again he closed his eyes and remained motionless for 
a few minutes, then opening them he gazed at his sobbing 
parent and said: “Weep not on my account, soon I wing my 
| flight to climes of bliss,—O blessed change!”—and raising 
his voice higher, he exclaimed: “Father, father!—what is it 





that I feel? Oh, what a strange sensation! Is this death?— 
if it is, it is neither sad nor painful; Oh it is delightful to die. 
Father, dosay, what is this creeping over me, chilling me and 
stealing away my senses;—am I dreaming or dying?—I see 
the most lovely, and most radiant object I ever beheld, and 
such strains of melody never before thrilled my soul! Surely 
I am undergoing a change, I am hastening home to my dear 
motier, and brothers, and friends, in a shining world,—a re- 
| gion of spirits, high, effulgent glorious: O how.”— 

Here his strength failed him and his voice dissolved away 
in a sweet murmuring whisper, like the dying notes of the 
| olian harp.—He rallied himself again and continued: 

“Father, in my desk you will find the silver pencil case I 
got at school as a premium, and the purse sister Olivia work- 
ed for me, containing some of mother’s hair; please preserve 
them as a memorial of your Edwin.—Oxivia—dear sweet 
Olivia is far away at school, how she will grieve when she hears 
that Iam dead. Tell her I am sorry to go away from her 
and you, but it is better for me to be where my beloved 
mother and brothers are, and above all, where Jesus my Sa- 
vior is; tell her she must meet me in heaven, and give her 
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this*—here he attempted to feel for an elegantly bound dia- 
mond bible lying beneath his pillow; but his attenuated trans- 
parent fingers wandered for a moment between the piliows 
and then glided feebly over the bedside,—and im a faint quiv- 
ering voice scarcely audible he added: “Give all my clothes 
to Richard Danston—his mother is too poor to buy him good 
clothes.’—He now fell into a pleasant sleep which lasted about | 
ten minutes. His lips began move again, and he was heard 
to repeat several latin and greek quotations, not however in-| 
telligbly, but a passage from the bible was distincily under- 
stood: “Oh death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is | 
thy victory?” “It is all fading, floating,” he said, “how glo- 
riously the angels hover about me, O father dont you sec them | 
—how they smile, and beckon, and rejoice, with wings so 
dazzling—nearer they come,—they throng around me, se ttling | 
on my pillow—softly, softly—I do think I sce mother and | 
Charles and Agustus among them,—O Father, father,” a hea- 
his voice died away, and in| 





venly smile broke upon his face, 
attempting to utter the second time the endeared name of his | 
fond parent, it stopped just like a tone of smothered music. 
The features settled, a shiver ran over his slender frame, and 
all was over!—His emancipated spirit had fled to congregate | 
with angels in eternal beatitude. The subdued father laid 
his trembling hand on the marble forchead—it was growing | 
fearfully cold. His heart cramped; his whole soul groaned; 
the hitherto unyielding strength of his manhood gave way; he | 
sunk upon his knees;—he prayed—such a prayer!—none other 
than the spirit of the most high endited that prayer—it came | 
fresh from heaven, and penetrating every one present, return- 


ed thither direct sprinkled with the blood of atonement;—he || 


wept; oh how he poured out his soul in supplication and tears! 


—lHis prayer was divine—his tears human. 


* * * * * * * ¥* * 


The next day I returned to the house of mourning; and 
outstretched in a shroud of spotless white, I once more looked 
upon all that remained on earth of the sainted boy; the ver- 


million tints had disappeared, and left his face in pure un- | 


broken white; the dark lashes lying, so like sleep, on those | 
marble cheeks,—but the smile was still there, and there it was | 
fixed—like starlight on a crusted snow—it was buried with | 
him.—I stood gazing at the corpse till a strange mysterious 
feeling of another world crept over me—I felt as if a sombre 
spirit was overshadowing me—I looked again—I thought of | 
the saered volume that Edwin had bequeathed to Olwia—I 
lifted up my thoughts towards heaven—then they bounded for- 
ward in anticipation of the consummation of all things;—and | 
the wandering of my soul ceased. I hastened away from the | 
apartment of death—sought a silent retreat, and knelt down 
and praised and prayed feverently; the burden of my devotions 
was: 

“Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ!” 


be like his.” 


LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 


No. IV. 
BY W.N. M. 





Original. 


The harbor of Castories is not only perfectly secure, but 
really beautiful and picturesque. Immediately facing its en- 
trance isa huge mountain whose head is almost constantly en- | 
veloped in a cloud of mist, while its sides are covered with thick | 


foliage here and there interspersed with a bright green spot the | 


habitation of some lordly man. 
Castries. 
there as though Providence intended them as sentinels to over- | 
look the sea, and convey to the inhabitants early tidings of 
approaching danger. 
mountain, is the governor’s house, from the piazza of which | 
you may behold the sca for miles around “rolling its surges | 
to the shore.” Every thing going on in the harbor is under | 
his immediate eye; and even the orders issued to the men on | 
board our gallant ship could be distinctly heard on the sum- | 
mit, and almost immediately overhead stands the fortress in || 
bold relief. The town itself is, at best, “a sorry place”—but 
few houses bearing even the stamp of gentility, and not a tav- 
ern fit for a hen roost, (a small touch ala Trollop, but nev- 
ertheless true.) It has one Protestant church, which, how- 
ever, is not used. Upon making inquiry as to the why and| 
wherefore, I was informed that it had never been consecrated, | 
the bishop refusing to do so until itis paid for. Ido not vouch | 


At its base lies the town of | 





for the truth of the assertion, but think it truly “a most right-| 
eous judgment,” and one, too, by the way, 1 would be ex- 
tremely glad to see exercised in our own country. Our ears 
would then never be blasted by hearing offered for sale a house 
of God; as is too often the case 





fragrance all around. 


agreeable freshness through the whole. 


||of—I had almost said much reason—but had been presented 
“Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end } : 


On either side are mountains of lesser size, placed | 


On the right, about half way up the || 


‘The inhabitants, however, as is usual among the intelligent | spire, they are very timid, except when pressed with hunger, 


English,appear possessed of unbounded hospitality ,and entertain 
for us as a people the kindliest feelings. Ican truly say, so far as 
_my limited knowledge extends, that were I not an American it 
| would be my boast to be called an Englishman. In consequence 
of the short period that would elapse previous to our departure 
for Martinique, Capt. Thomas declined hauling alongside the 
wharf, and delivered his freight in lighters or scows that came 
alongside for the purpose. 

In my rambles on the beach in search of shells, I found a 


some of the other passengers and myself. It is situated on 
the left side of the harbor as you enter, and is concealed from 
| view until you get nearly abreast of it. On one side is a large || 
|| grove of cocoa trees waving their long leaves gracefully in the | 
|| agitated air, with here and there a bread fruit tree rearing its 
| majestic head and bidding want begone. On the other, orange 
and lemon trees, with plantains ard bananas grow in almost | 
wild luxuriance, while flowers of rich and varying hues breathe | 
At the head of the cove, or perhaps 
| more strictly speaking, the basin, the mountain rises almost | 
perpendicularly for a short distance, from whence issues a sil- I 
very cascade, which, gently murmuring as it rushes down its | 
sides, mingles with the sleeping waters below, and diffuses an | 
In fact, every thing 
that can charm the eye or please the taste seem congregated 





there. 


tlemen I proceeded to our usual. place of resurt. When we 
arrived, the sun, although upwards of two hours high, had 
withdrawn his beams from the bosom of the crystal waters and 
hid them behind an intervening mountain; and we looked 
forward with joyful anticipation to an afternoon of pleasure, 


deira we had brought along, one of the company jumped up 
and seizing Fid, my poor little pet, who always accompanied 
me in my rambles, threw her into the water, at the same ex- 
claiming, “You cowardly little rascal, why have you not washed 
yourself.” She soon swam ashore, and ran jumping and frisk- 
ing about as though he liked the sport. She was thrown in 
again and again. 
five several times, I caught her in my arms, and exercising 
all my strength, threw her far into the rippling waves. When 
she arose to the surface she appeared bewildered, and, turning | 
round several times, uttered a piteous whine, and feebly struck 
out for the opposite shore. Perceiving that her strength was 
too far gone to reach her destination, I hastily threw off my 
coat, vest, and boots, and plunged in, determined to save her, 
for she had not only endeared herself to me by the exhibition 





to me by one for whom I felt more than a brother’s but 
|her; and I determined, if possible, to save her. 
proceeded many yarus from the beach when a voice cried ont, 
with startling energy, 

“Come back, and leave the dog to her fate. 1 see the fin of 
a shark not thirty yards from you.” 

Supposing it was only intended to frighten me, I persisted 
in my course, and had almost reached him, when loud cries 
and shouting on the shore again arrested my attention. 

“Madman! fool! will you come back? I tell you, by heaven, 
if you do not bear a hand about it you will never come back | 
alive! Look! there are two of them! On your life come back 
I say.” 

Conceiving that there might be danger, though I must con- 





fess I still thought they were jesting, I raised my eyes and | 


glanced them along the surface, and saw, not more than twen- 
| ty yards from me, the black fin of this of all fish the most | 
dreaded, lying apparently motionless on the water; for he had | 
not yet discovered me. With a sudden sickening at heart 1 


hastily turned and made for the shore, leaving my poor little | 
Thousands thoughts crowded my || 
i ures, this vain and perishing world can afford. Mental enjoy- 


| Fid to take her chance. 
mind,—thoughts of home and of friends whom I had seen for 
the last time; for I was sure death was already stretching forth || 


beautiful cove, which became a favorite afternoon’s resort for || 
| . . . 
| suffocation, till “tears relieved my sadness.” 


On the afternoon of Saturday, 5th May, 1833,—a day that || 
will live long in my memory—in company with several gen- || 


After we had bathed, and were eagerly discussing the merits | 


of some fine pine apples, and a bottle or two of good old Ma- || 


When she had successfully gained the beach || 


| no matter, suffice it to say, she was attached tome and I to/| 
I had noi 


Fear lent me aid. I swam with renovated vigor, and in a few 
moments grounded on the beach, dreadfully lascerating my 
face, breast, and hands among the sharp shells with which jt 
was thickly covered. My companions, with a shout of tri. 
| umph, seized and dragged me “high and dry.” As soon as J 
could do so, I started on my feet and turned my eyes to where 


V1 had last seen my little Fidelia; but alas! she had disappeared, 


| and a small circle of blood alone marked the spot where she met 
|her end. A while I gazed in an agony of mind which can 
only be felt—not described. My feelings amounted almost to 
They were the 
outbreakings of a grateful yet sorrowful heart, and as such | 
felt not ashamed of them. My companion seeing my distress 
endeavored to cheer me up. 

“Tut tut, man,” said one, “’twas but a dog 





, and I am sure 


|| you will agree me when I say, ’twere better far that Fid should 


enact Jonah the second than for your dainty carcass to be dis. 
| tributed among those bloody minded sea wolves.’ 

| “Why what is the man blubbering about?” cried another: 
is it because they did not, without so much as by your leave, 
sir, quite professionally amputate your legs and curtail your 
| dimensions some two feet eleven inches or more? or is it be- 
| cause you have scratched your face? Nonsense! you had bet. 


|| ter down on your marrow bones and thank Providence that 
|| you got off so well.” 


“The rascals,” chimed in a third, “I expect they intend to 
keep an upholstery as they have already laid in a stock of hair. 
| Mattrasses will be cheap, boys, look out to-morrow if you do 
| not sce a dozen or two of them floating about the sea with a 

bottle alongside, calmly taking a siesta, and 
“Oh no,” interrupted a fourth, “I rather think they intend 
| to open a sausage shop as they have commenced stealing dog 
|meat. They’ll be alongside in the morning, depend upon it, 
| with some fine Bologna, just imported, to sell us for breakfast, 

I felt and duly appreciated the kindness that prompted my 
companions, but could not participate in their merriment. My 
| soul was bowed down as by a weight of iron, and a thrilling 
| sense of the imminent danger I had escaped would come over 
me as the rushing ofa mighty cataract, and sweep from my mind 
every thought, save that of an horrible death, which, when de. 
| parted, left me powerless and weak as a new-born babe. 











REFLECTIONS. 


Original. 


“There is a tear for all who die.”’ 
| It is one of the most beautiful features in the regulations 
that govern mankind, that they are bound together by a com. 
mon brotherhood, a sympathy of sentiment which pervades the 
‘habitable globe, and unites in feeling, the antipodes of the 
flowery earth. Death is the common energy of man, and his 
doings can scarcely be told of without awakening an emotion 
in his bosom, which though it may remain but a brief period, 
affords ample proof that “there is a tear for all who die.” 
The grim monster reigns despotic over the mortality of 
created nature and claims animal life as his birthright. In 
his goings forth from kingdom to kingdom, he treads upon 
the multitudes, and myriads fall beneath his potent arm, place 
and circumstance he knows not, condition he respects not, but 
like an universal destroyer, strides on and on, sweeping before 
him the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the happy 
and the wretched; the grave is his mighty garner, into which 
|he gathers the “fruits of life,” and as long as earth shall be 
peopled, so shall his ravages continue. Men come upon the 
| stage of being, live their “little hour,” and fall, to be seen no 





|| more among their fellows, and hopeless indeed would be their 


condition, and miserable in the extreme, did they not enjoy 
‘the belief’ that memory would retain the knowledge of their 
existance, and in another and better world cause a happy 
recognition and the continuance of friendships formed in 
this. 

The hope we enjoy of heaven and eternal happiness, is of 
more value to the thinking mind, than all the transient pleas- 





ments are such as become our exalted nature, and assimilate 


|his hands to clasp me in his chill embrace,—already I could |) our haspiness to the happiness of celestial beings; compared 


| see my bereaved parents receiving the news of the death cf | 
a beloved son, and, with pious resignation, meckly kissing the | 
| rod that chastened them, while a warm gush of feeling rushed 
over me when I saw the fixedness of deep despair that sat| 
upon the countenance of 
“For God sake, swim faster: they have discovered you, and 
their fins have disappeared. On, on, I say,” again resounded 





|| with these sensual pleasures dwindle into utter insignificance 


/and seem fit only for the “brutes that perish”—The brief in- 

terval, for so it may be called, of our existance that is passed 
tg earth is too fleeting to merit an undue proportion of our 
lease and attention and our highest aim should be to secure @ 
place in the bright world of endless peace, when called to give 
up to death, this “suffering clay.” 





from the shore, accompanied by a volley of stones and bottles 


We are creatures of sympathy, the sorrow that wings @ 


thrown beyond me for the purpose of splashing the water to||a brothers bosom, find a place in our own; we rejoice when 


| frighten the sharks; for notwithstanding the terror they in-|jour friends rejoice, and weep when they weep, and in our 
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minds experiance the pleasure or pain, endured by those we 
love. Sorrow is mental misery, and unlike the pains of the 
body which are confined to the individual, they may be dis- 
tributed among many, and the same cause, a single circum- 
stance, may give pain to hundreds and their sufferings may 
be similar in every respect, and so universal is the compact of 
human fellowship that not an individual of the great family of 
mankind can perish, without having some to weep his fall, 
and in this thing we see carried out the design of the Creator 
of all things, without whose knowledge a “sparrow cannot fall,” 
in forming his creatures into a common brotherhood that they 
might serve him upon earth, and together praise him forever 
in heaven. 

Tuere is a tear for all who die. The savage that exults in 
the destruction of an enemy, has also a tear for the misfor- 
tune of a friend, and we can hardly conceive of a being so 
isolated from socicty, as that some one will not feel sad when 
he Jeaves them and the world forever and drop a tear upon || 
his fall. A few years since a very wicked sailor, and he was 
one of the most abandoned of men, died in the town of Gos. | 
port. This man was hated by the crew with whom he sailed, || 
and, these men generally have the strongest attachment for 
each other, and it is reasonable that they should, for their as- 
sociation in places far away from home where there were 
none but themselves to exchange with them the feelings and | 
affections of friendship, and it is of rare occurrance that one | 
of these men is despised by his messmates. The man we | 
speak of was taken sick on his passage from the Midcterra- 
nean and died immediately after the arrival of the ship at 
Gosport. He was buried with but little ceremony, but the 
crew could not allow bis body to be deposited in the earth | 
without witnessing the scene and moistering the sod that cov- | 
ered him with their tears, scarcely one of them but wept, and 
they continued serious for hours after they returned to their 
ship. The captain, who perhaps felt as deeply as any of them 
asked why they were so sad, when they ought to rejoice at 
being rid of so desperate and dishonorable a shipmate ‘Cap. | 
tain”—replied one, who was but the mouthpiece of the whole 
for they felt alike “Captain, he was one of us, he messed with 
us, and though he robbed us, and abused us, and did every | 


thing to us he could that was evil yet we can not help feeling 


for him, and we are compelled to shed a few tears for his | 


memory.” 
Without sympathy—life would not be worth having, and 


|had never any pretensions to such a character.” 





itis this that gives tears to the memory of the departed. | 
That which constitutes our greatest happiness on earth, 
causes us to mourn for the dead; and while our tears are fal- 


| 
ling upon the cold form of the loved, or we stand in the bit- | 


terness of fecling beside the lowliest, it is cansoling to us to || 


know that we may meet them again and be united forever. 


THE MYSTERIES OF LOVE, 
TRIALS OF A YOUNG CLERGYMAN. 
(4 scene in real life.) 





me from beneath a blue bonnet, and I trace a face of inexpres- 
sible loveliness, with a laughter loving eye, on every page. 
Verily I am as luckless as the ass of Balaam; for strive as I 
will, an angel meets me at every turn.” 

Reader, hast ever been in love? If so, thou canst pardon 
our love-smitten swain, his unconscionably prolix soliloquy. 
A word in defence of monological apostrophies pro bono aman- 
tium! “Pshaw,” says an old lady of our acquaintance, who|| 
was shivering on the wintry side of seventy, “these intolera- 
bly prosy love speeches, smoking of skim milk and candle, are |) 
enough to weary the patience of a Job; and heaven knows I || 
And this} 
venerable specimen of antiquity, having made an offering to}, 
Pluto of the ‘Sorrows of Werter,” carefully replaced her time- |) 
honored glasses, and resumed her knitting. Now, my good 





| dame, let us argue the point. Asan orthodox old lady, you must 


admit that “every thing should be done de cently and in order.” 
System, madam, system is very thing. Now love isascience, 
anda'very abstruse and metaphysical science too. There is, first, 
the ardent desire of possessing the object beloved; next, an un- 
happy restlessness and inquietude, so admirably described by 
the poet: 

“Love —love—laddie. 

Love is like a dizziness; 

It winna let a puir body 

Gang about his business.”’ 

Then follows a tertium quid—a certain nervous irritability, 
inspiring tender sensibility, exciting sighs, and prompting to 
write poetry; in fact, an amatory delirium tremens—a fluid of 
exquisite feeling, analogous with the electric or galvanic; and 
when the hands join, a thrill of refined delight is interchanged, 
| while the heart beats, the eyes sparkle, and the pulses quicken 
with reciprocated tenderness. In such a situation, madam, 
an apostrophy is a moral excretory duct—an indispensable 
safety valve, without which explosion or spontaneous combus- 
ition must be the inevitable consequence. But to our tale. 

Reader, hast thou ever been initiated in the mysteries of 
Pantagruelism or tampered with the talismanic love of the 
alchemist? Hast ever poured over the mystic pages of Ray- 
mond Lully, Francis Rabelais, or Arnoldus De Villanova, or 
cultivated an acquaintance with Albertus Magnus, Cornelius 


ivenerable Bede, and writings more cabalistic than the cabala 
of Schetachides? “But what has all this nonsense to do with 
|Harry Beaufort?” lisps some pretty miss of sweet sixteen. 
“Nonsense!” My dear miss, why who ever expected sense in 
a love tale? As well look for wisdom in the reveries of Al- 
| bumaza, or expect intelligibility in the genthilalogy of Bero- 
‘sus. Remember, Harry is in love; and for,a man in love to 
act otherwise than as a maniac would be sadly out of charac- 
ter! No; he must sigh, and soliloquise, and make verses, and 
'commence his sermons (remember, Harry is a young clergy- 
'man,) with a “dearly beloved Henrietta, Cupid moveth me in 
isundry places to acknowledge and confess my manifold sighs 
and lamentations, and that I should confess them with an 
humble and penitent heart, to the end that I may obtain for- 





Original. 


CHAPTER I. 


|giveness at thy hand.” But do you desire to know Harry’s 
| history, and how he fell in love and lost his reason; and how 





“Heigho!” sighed Harry Beaufort as he arose, with a de- | 


jected air, from an unfinished manuscript, and cast a melan- 


choly look upon the labors of the morning. “I fear it is but | 


time and labor lost to attempt the discharge of a solemn duty 
while my mind is so wofully distracted—suspended like Ma.- | 
homet’s coffin, between earth and heaven, while love and duty, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


he sighed, and lost his appetite, and passed sleepless nights? 
I will give you a peep sub rosa at a letter which Tom Had 
away received from Harry, “containing the full intelligence 
'of this interesting event,” as the bulletin says: 


Baltimore. 
Dear Tom—I date, as you may perccive, from the Monu- 
‘mental city—the city of bright eyes and sunny faces; of broils 


Agrippa, or Roger Bacon—sages more venerable than the) 


romance and common sense are playing at cross purposes with || and love scenes; of ladies’ smiles and Bowie knives; and sadly 
my feelings. I fear me much that I shall prove but too apt | have I suffered mi care from the fair ones. They talk of legis- 
an illustration of my text—Many waters cannot quench love, | lative enactments against deadly weapons, and yet never hint 
neither can the floods drown it: if a man would give all the | at a provision for a much greater evil. Would you credit it, 
substance of his house for love, it would utterly be contemned.’” | Tom? 


The ladies are seen publicly appearing with the most|| 
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— 


influence upon the soul, and a tendency to dissipate all gloomi- 
ness and induce cheerfulness and joy! Well, here I an—just 
of age—happy as a lord. Happy!—No, Tom; I retract. Not 
happy, but wretched. List to my tale, Tom, and drop a sym- 
pathising tear to friendship. You know how maliciously we 
New Yorkers advocate the claims of the Baltimore beauties to 
our own fair damsels, and how bitterly they retort upon us. 
Well, [had an enlivening scene to pass through before my retina 


| ceased to receive impressions from the spires of ‘l'rinity and St. 


Paul. “Take care, Harry,” lisped a pretty brunette, as, with 
laughing eyes, she whispered, “adieu. Don’t lose your heart 
to any of those Monumental beauties and make us all misera- 
ble!” “Jose my heart, Emily! why you don’t intend to return 


it, surely!” and I looked a tender farewell. “Well, Harry, I 


hear you are going to leave us all;” sighed Caroline Harcourt 
as she suffered her little trembling hand to remain in my own. 
“I hope, though, your heart will remain with us.” “You, at 
least, dear Caroline,” I exclaimed, “ought not to doubt; ‘where 
the treasure is,’ you know, ‘the heart and the affections will be 
also.’”” And so on, Tom, to the end of the chapter. How long 
|my constancy stood the charge you shall now hear. An invita- 
/ation to attend a private soiree was cheerfully accepted, as it 
| promised an opportunity to witness the boasted charms of the 
fair Baltimoreans. Tom, imagine a rustic suddenly introduced 
into the palace of the Bourbons, or suppose a poor mortal un- 
‘expectedly ushered into heaven, and then imagine the situa- 
|tion of your poor friend as I gazed with rapture upon the 
sweet faces around me and heard the music stealing like a 
|sweet vision over the senses. I held my breath with fear 
‘lest the lovely scene should vanish from my eyes. There 
|was one, Tom, the numen of the place—the Venus of this 
little Paphos. Her form like the magnet drew my every 
‘sense with an irresistible influence. I felt Tom—no matter 
what I felt. Bur I resonvep—yes, and death alone shall 
|absolve me. I was offered an introduction, but meo more re- 
‘fased it. You know my foible. A cold, formal introduction 
|when one’s heart is in flames—the chilling restraints of eti- 
|quette where the soul is bursting with passion. Avaunt the 
bare idea! No, Tom, if I liave a spice of romance in my con- 
stitution, I am not ashamed of it; and when the heart is full 
with warm, powerful, and honorable feelings, it is no time to 
| put on the restraints of frigid formality and courteous coldness. 
Although I have refused and still refuse the chilling formality 
of an introduction, Ihave gazed upon that lovely formwith 
all a lover’s devotion, and would cheerfully resign ai empi 
|for one sweet smile of recognition from beneath that 
known “bonnet o’ blue.” Tom, mi chere amie advise with thy 
| friend—pour thine advice into his willing ear—assist him with 
thy counsel. I have followed my fair inamdata with the fi- 
|delity of a shadow. I have watched her every motion; but 
no kind fortune will favor me. Oh if a handkerchief would 
| but fall! How warmly should it be impressed on this beating 
|heart, and returned with a fond look of devoted love. The 
house obstinately refuses to take fire to afford scope to my gal- 
‘lantry. The water is all frozen, and I cannot rescue her, there- 
fore, from the flood. The weather pertinaciously remains 
cold—no fainting, therefore, in church. Oh the ‘times—the 
‘times are against me, Tom; but with the turn of the wheel— 


|who knows? Farewell, Thomas. 
Yours forever, 








HARRY BEAUMONT. 


CONFESSIONS. 


No. II. 
BY IL TRISTO. 


Original. 
Wae is my heart, and the tear’s in my ee; 
Lang, lang joy’s been a stranger to me: 
Forsaken and friendless my burden I bear, 
And the sweet voice 0? pity ne’er sounds in my ear, 


Love, thou hast pleasures; and deep hae T loved; 
Love, thou hast sorrows; and sair hae I proved: 








And Harry again sighed as he looked at the progress he had formidable weapons of Cupid, which are directed with unerr- 
made in his discourse, which consisted of an imperfect sketch ing aim against the vulnerable hearts of the other sex—the 
of ‘Love among the roses,’ and a wounded heart transfixed | mortality is incredible. Oh, Tom, I pity the poor victims. 
with an arrow and inscribed with an H. H., so aptly illustra- | Haud ignarus mali, miseris succurrere disco. 


But this bruised heart that now bleeds in my breast, 
I can feel, by its throbbings, will soon be at rest.—Burns. 


| Reader, the hour is late. Twelve has fallen in slow, heavy, 
‘and solemn strokes upon my ear. I am worn and weary. I 





tive of his sermon. || You have known me from a child, Tom; and I can freely 

The celebrated cogito of Des Cartes, by which he arrived | expose my heart to you. Yeu remember my original desti- 
at the comfortable ergo or therefore of his own existence was | nation for the British army, where all my unlucky ancestors, 
not to him a more satisfactory conclusion than was a certain || since the time of William the Conqueror, have fallen victims 
indefinable sensation about Harry’s heart to convince him that | to their royalty. You remember the revolt of my republican 
he was sadly in love. “Of what avail can resistance be?” | feelings,and the penchant I entertained for ourownnavalservice, 
would Beaufort soliloquise, as prudence would advise a manly || as well the unhappy event which gave a new direction to my 
opposition. “The good book tells me ‘to resist the devil and | inclinations. You have traced me through my legal studies 
he will flee, but intimates the perfect folly of striving with ‘and my superficial dabblings in medicine until I finally gave a 


have mingled with the crowds upon the streets—care and trou- 
ble have attended me—but I will not yet blow out my taper: 
/it shall burn a little longer: ‘The world is pulseless—the prat- 
| tle of babes and the voices of older years are no longer heard 
|—the sound of hurrying feet has died away upon the pave- 
| ments under my window. I stop to listen—all, all is still; not 
a step is heard. I love this season. Art thou like me in this 
‘respect, gentle reader? Ah! I trow not—I hope not. Sooner 
would I that thou should’st be partial to the sunny, life-giving 


love; and if I float not with the tide I must be overwhelmned || preference to theological pursuits, which, to me, were invested || morning than to these dark, stirless, and gloom-awaking mo- 


with the torrent. Well might the heathén poet describe it as|| with the novelty of truth, You remember the opposition of|| 





: Nulhs medicabilis herbis;’ my friends to this act, and the objection that they made to my 


incurable as the hydrophobia; for I no sooner assume my pen, light heart and, perchance, still lighter head, as if the glorious 





ments. Yet do not chide ine that I love them. Nature and 
| circumstance have given different moulds to the minds and hab- 
its and feelings ofmen. I am a strange thing—a wonder to 


or seck refuge in my books than a smiling cherub pcers a. || assurances of Christianity had not an exhilarating, expansive jj myself. Nevertheless, may not some being gaze upon these 
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lines with a tear and a sigh—the tokens of a kindred spirit? I | heaven. Her tones were swect and her ways full of witchery.|| With the man who perceives the peculiar adaptation of n. 

hail thee midnight! Thy deathless silence, thy shadows, and || We were looking out upon the landscape ove which was || vealed religion to the wants and circumstances of human te 

thy storms are not terrible to me now. Though thou ploughest || slowly gathering the grey twilight. Our conversation ran || ture, the first and most rational proceeding would be, to in 
naturally into sentimentalism. We were both po-ets, at|| quire by what criterion he might ascertain which of all thos 


the furrows of care upon my brow, I would hug thee to) t ascerti 
my breast as the drunkard hugs the poison of his existence. | least at heart. At length, I knew not why,I grew silent, || existing in the world, is the religion given by inspiration ¢ 
God? And more than one true religion is inconceivable: fo, 


Though thou castest me in thy cruel sport upon the sunny and sigh after sigh broke from my bosom. Her soft, fair hand 
banks of childhood, and leadest me among the serpent-wrap- i was resting upon my arm, and her resistless eyes were waking ||God who is the Creator of the universe, and also its mor] 
ped flowers of love and friendship. Though thou stirrest | strange feelings in my soul. I felt that I loved her fervently |} governor and judge, cannot be supposed the author of that 
within me painful thoughts and bitter recollections, I have not | and alone. Still my feelings were smothered, and I told not || absurdity and confusion which result from a plurality of rg, 
the heart to send thee away—I will not bid thee depart;—I | the secret. Did she know it? 1 felt that destiny had placed | gious systems. 
would still strain thee to my bosom. I have said that I was | between us an impassable barrier, and I endeavored to shake In examining the present question it will be unnecessary t, 
a strange being. I remember well when my feelings were | from me a passion which I couid never hope to be met by a|| enquire in what way our Almighty and All-wise Maker might 
like those of other men—when I could play with those who | reciprocal feeling. have created us so as not to need a special revelation, or why 
sported, and laugh with those who laughed. But that day has | Still I struggled; but in vain. Out of her society I was|| our duty is not discoverable in the phenomena of the physics! 
gone over, and now a few straggling rays break in mockery | most miserable—in it I envied not the greatest monarch in || would around us, or why He has rendered it necessary for yg 
through the cloudrifts of my desolate spirit. Yct I am not a/ the world. Of all the tasks which bitter experience teaches |/to be instructed at all? with these questions mortals hay. 
madman. Once I lived amid horrid fancies. I have cursed || men, it is surely one of the hardest to live in daily intercourse |; nought todo. We know, however, that we are created igno. 
myself, and the earth upon which I stood, and the skies which || with the object of one’s affections without expressing a token | rant; but with the capacity for acquiring knowledge, together 
with the liability of being deceived in its acquisition; ang 


spread their drapery of light above me. The chilling thought jor breathing a word of our love. 
hence the importnace of the correct answer to our present jp, 


of suicide has darkened my mind. I have prayed for annihi-|/ And she has gone out into the laughing world. Other tones 
quiry, it will enable us, at once, to recognize the truth of Goq 
| discriminating it from the inventions and opinions of mep 


lation as a blessing. I have called love lust, and friendship | than mine have fallen upon her ear, and she has listened with 
deceit, and with the insolence of a sceptic and the brow of a/ @ sparkling eye and a smiling lip to the flattery of the heart- 
blasphemer I have asked why Heaven had made man thus to |less crowd. How often has my eye been fixed uponher when|| Should a man of unimpreachable morality command me jn 
be the sport of care and the foot-ball of misfortune? But long, | surrounded by the gay and happy, in all the agony of the most || the name of God to resign all my earthly possessions, and t, 
long ago has this black mantle been laid aside. I am calm | intense and despairing affection; but she knew it not. I would) go forth with him to relieve the distresses of my fellow eres. 
now—calm as a summer’s night on the unruffled sea. The || not disturb the peace of that fair one. No, no; may she ex-|/ tures, and to disseminate the knowledge of a religion, which 
clouds still hang in the horizon of my mind, but the storm of|| perience forever the cloudless happiness which she now enjoys || he professed to have received from heaven; at the same tins 
passion has ecased its riot. Gloom, quict, deep and uncom-|| Let friends administer to her delight, and the subject of her telling me that I should be opposed and presecuted by the 
In the world I am called happy. || heart’s idolatry cover her pathway of life with flowers; yes, || world in the discharge of these duties; but promising eterna] 
happiness in a future life as the reward of my obedience and 
threatening eternal misery in case of disobedience: it would 


I would smile “Peace be around thee wherever thou rovest; 
May life be to thee a summer’s day, 
And ail that thou wishest, and all that thou lovest, 
Coie smiling around thy sunny way. be my duty, before I believed and obeyed him, to ask by what 
May nate tee he same _, * authority doest thou these things, and who gave thee this ay. 
On thee let years so gently fall, thority? What sign showest thou? I should certainly not 
a regard him as a divine messenger with no other testimonial 
Though I cannot claim thee, still let me love. Often, when || than his previous good character and the undoubted purity of 
thou shalt be dreaming of bliss in some noiseless chamber far, | his motives and doctrine; for the fact of being a good manis no 
| evidence of inspiration; and the doctrine, how excellent soeyer 
when compared with my previous knowledge, may be no 
more than is discoverable by any man of superior intelleetual 
endowments: excellence of doctrine alone, is therefore, no 
evidence that a system of religion is of divine origin. 
Suppose, then he should constantly affirm that God had 
taught him the doctrine and had commanded him to teach 
others; and that he had the most undoubted assurance of the 
divinity of his commission. Now it would be difficult not to 
attend to such an individual, especially if he had previously 
established his character for veracity; nevertheless, I ought 
not to fecl obligated to obey him as a divine teacher: his affir. 
mation would not be positive proof, and the fullest assurance 
existing in his mind would be no evidence to me: because his 
consciousness, how distinct soever to himself would be wholly 
intangible to my perceptions. I should, therefore, be reason- 
‘able in requiring a palphable interposition of God attesting 
his divine commission; the natural operation of my mind 
would be todesire and expect some ezternal evidence (of 
which I must be competant to judge) establishing a correspon- 
dence between the Creator and this his professed messenger. 
Suppose again, I being ignorant of astronomy, he should 
by the proper calculations, foretell an eclipse: or taking advan- 











plaining has settled upon me. 
Well 1 would not if I could undcceive them: 
on amid the gay—I would wear no shade upon my brow in 
the society of those who care for me; yet how deeply do I feel 
a disgust for the pleasures which earth offers—how earnestly 
do I long for the quict repose of the grave. I enjoy not the 
company of men. The solitude of the deep forest and the 
lonely shore is my delight. Nature is the friend of my bosom 


—true and unchangeable nature. I love to be out when “the é i 
storm is abroad in its anger,” filling the earth with its voice || {rt away, will the fond memory of past seasons of delight, 


and lighting up the darkest places with the flash of itseye. The mingled wth the tears of disappointment, flit about me in the 
glare, the crash, and the how! are full of beauty and music to midnight stillness of my own couch. Other lands may re- 


my senses. Like the stormy petral of the southern seas I|| eive my form—I may sink, with the sea-nettle for my shroud, 
love to mingle with the raging elements and make a part of|| the caves below the restless sea—an Arabian sun may gleam 


the tempest. The hill-tops and the valleys, the forests and the || the whiteness of my bones; but wherever, and whenever, and 
plains, the rivers and the streams, the stars and the ocean—||¥9der whatever circumstances, death may come, there shal] | 
be for thee a thought of tenderness in the parting moment, 


and my last breath shall go forth to its God in prayers for thy 
earthly and eternal felicity. Reader, this is a theme upon 
which I love too much to dwell; but my aching brow would 
fain rest; my painful eye would fain be still; and my troubled 
spirit would fain grow calm. I thank thee for thy patience 
—at another time I may continue these confessions. Until! 
then adicu. 




















my spirit is knit to them all in closest amity and affection. 


I have sought happiness in the fountains of which other 
men drink, but their waters were bitterness and gall. Am- 
bition has becn my guiding star. Day after day found me 
toiling over the intricacics of science or diving deeply into 
the mines of ancient lore. My check was hollowed and my 
brow paled by the burning of midnight taper. I longed to 
clamber up that arduous steep upon whose proud summit I 
saw gurgling fountains, delightful shades, and flowery gar- 
lands. But while visions of glory were breaking in upon my 
soul, and the rattling of fame’s chariot wheels were heard in 
the distance, there came an awful presentiment of approach- 
ing dissolution. The chilling phantom was ever before me to 
paralyze my efforts and poison my hopes. If I walked through 
the grove, I heard death in the whisper of the leaves. If I 





THE EXAMINER, 
No. V. 
“Omnia explorate.” 


Original. 


What is the evidence necessary to establish the claims of a religious sys- || 
tem, protessing to be of divine origin? 


That a direct revelation of moral and religious truth, is 


stood under the sky, the blazoning stars spoke out in letters of 
lurid fire—death. In the saloon of fashion I was a speechless 
wanderer, My very laugh sent an icy chillness over me, | 
which curdled my blood. But this at last wore away, | 
and no longer haunted by the prospect of a speody termina-| 
tion of life, I redoubled my diligence, and again went to bed 
latz and arose early. I soon discovered the extent of my Ia- | 
bors. I had but cleared away the shrubbery which obstructed | 








essential to the permanent happiness of man, though not rea- 


| . . . . . 
| original discovery; yet we believe there are moments in 


| ° o . 
| desirableness of such a revelation. 


dily admitted by him, who, in the pride of his intellect, is 
unwilling to reccive knowledge in any other way than by 


which the proudest genius realizes, in the highest degree, the 


|dence to receive his message as divine. 
| . . . 
be greatly staggered at this extraordinary knowledge and 





When the philosopher in his self sufficieney explores the 


physical world, in search of spiritual knowledge; or pursues | 


my view of the boundiess expanse of the field of science. Far, |) with joyous expectancy, the phantoms of his own imagina- 
far beyond m rove the flawe cial 1s we Be , ap es ° o ge . 

far beyond me were the flowers. My soul sickened at the || tion, mistaking their aerial forms for the solidity of moral 
prospect. I looked upon that restless traveller—time; I saw | truth, having discovered the delusion, his jaded spirit turns 


linger for 2 moment. His carcer was onward, onward, and | fied, insatiable craving for knowledge, doubly unhappy: pos- 
still onward. What is the longest life, I asked, when com- || sessing tuo much discernment to be deceived by manifest 
As aspan to the circum. || erryur—too little penctration to perceive that religious truth is 
fe:once of the carth. What opportunity is furnished for per-| discoverable neither in the constitution of the material uni- 

verse, nor in the vain conceits of metaphysical. speculation. 


pared to the vast scope of science? 


fection in even the smallest branch of any department in phy-| 
sics or mind! And I locked my case of tomes and turned away | 








tage of my ignorance of the laws of caloric, he should pro- 
duce ignition simply by friction, and require me on this evi- 
Doubtless I should 


power, and like a great portion of mankind, perhaps, I should 
adopt his religion as of divine origin; but by this kind of evi- 
dence, I ought not to be thoroughly convinced, for being un- 
acquainted with the matter, I could not be competent to de- 
termine whether or not these wonderful things were the re- 


sult of scientific research. But supposing I remained incie- 


i ry er ee ° => 5 . 2 ae °° ° < : . 
that no human being, that no earthly purpose could cause him to || from the pursuit, a prey to the consuming flame of its unsatis- || dulous after this manifestation of superior power, nothing 


could produce in my mind the full assurance of conviction, 
but a manifest suspension, or control of some law of nature, 
with the ordinary operation of which, I was perfectly familiar. 

Suppose, lastly ,that the man, in the midst of a raging 
storm should command the winds and waves to be still, 
and there immediately ensue a perfect calm; or by a word 


in despair from the pursuit of learnine 
2. 


moonlight, and half uttered words upon the still shore, and 
speaking eyes and fond embraces. But she who listened and 
promised love, cherished guile inthe inner recesses of her heart, 
aud I left her for an idol of my own fancy. But I could not 
long worship idealities. Formed to love, I take no fault to 
myself that I looked upon the beautiful of God’s creation with 
warm emotions. It was a calm and holy evening when I sat 
alone with a being whose eyes were blue as the cerulean of 


In this condition) 
love came and Ied me to her bowers. I remember walks by | 


| Where is the philosophic rejector of revelation, that has not 
frequently experienced the bitter disappointment which re- 
sults from the study of nature alone? Where is the reflecting 
man, who, feeling the insufficiency of natural science to 
| satisfy all the desires of his never dying soul, is not “almost 
| persuaded” to embrace revealed religion, in order that he may, 
at once, enjoy that full assurance of faith which is so conge- 
‘nial to a truly philosophic mind, and which results alone || of his divine commission would be such as a man of the 
from a cordial reception of the truth as witnessed by him || meanest capacity could perceive and appreciate; for the expe- 


“who speaks that which he knows, and testifies that which || rience of all has rendered it absolutely certain that there is 
no efficiency in an earthly voice to calm the boisterous elements 


give sight to aman whom every body knew to have been born 
blind; or by a mere command, restore a man to life whom I 
knew to have been dead several days. From this evidence 
every doubt would vanish—this would be an indubitable inter- 
position of the God of nature, and I should know that if I 
did not obey this man, it would be at my peril The evidence 








he has seen.” 
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nor any power in the expression of a human mandate to re- ‘ual exercise than that employed in the ordinary affairs of life. 


store the dead to life. When therefore a religious systein is Tf then, a man, reject a religion thus authenticated, because 
thus authenticated its divine origin is manifest, and to its re- || he disapproves of some of its doctrines, and cannot understand 
vealer we would be constrained to say—Master, we know |; others: is he not as unreasonable as the invalid, who being ig- 
that thou art a teacher come from God: for no man can do|| norant of physic, refuses to take medicine because it is unpal. 
these miracles that thou doest, except God be with him.” atable, and because he cannot perceive in what manner it wil 
This, then, is the kind of evidence necessary to authenticate accomplish his cure? The fact is, man is not antecedently 
a divine revelation. Not the veracity of the messenger nor | qualified to pronounce upon the subjects of revealed religion: if} 
the excellence of the doctrine—but miracles of commori ap- | he were so, his knowledge would be such as to render revela. | 
prehension, wrought avowedly to seal the commission of a di- | tion unnecessary; but the very term revelution presupposes || 
yine instructor. Miracles, which are manifest interruptions | him ignorant of the matters to he revealed. 
of those natural laws, with the ordinary course of which, men We say not that the external evidence is all that should be 
of common understanding, are supposed to be acquainted: the | given in proof of a religion; but we say that it is all that 
iracles in every instance following the volitions of those || should be asked. It is alone sufficient to establish the divini- 
es |ty of a religion, and therefore it is the legitimate subject of'| 
idence from miracles on the ground of || the examination, by which to ascertain the origin of a religion | 
| professedly divine. When a religion is presented to us thus | 
| authenticated, we are to lay aside our cavils and prejudices, | 
_and with docility and reverence, believe implicitly as the infal- | 
Nor is there in the nature of a miracle any thing | lible word of God, every doctrine contained in the revelation: | 
It is in itself nothing more than a temporary | Should any part meet our approbation, as being peculiarly adapt- | 
or control of a natural law, not in order to cor- || ed to the wants of our nature, or by which we could perceive 
_and appreciate the superior excellence of the revelation itself; | 


|| every such circumstance should call forth our grattitude to the | 
i Revealer, who, in addition to the external evidence sufficient} 
'to authenticate the revelation, in his wisdom and goodness, 
‘affords this gratifying confirmation of our faith. 








who perform them. 


To object to the ev : 
their being impossible is manifestly absurd: for the Being who 


created the physical universe, and who sustains it by his pow- 
er, can undoubtedly control, reverse, or suspend its operations 
i J 


at pleasure. 
improbable. 


suspension, 
rect any error in the original constitution of nature, but to 


accomplish an extraordinary and important moral end, which 
humanly speaking, could not be accomplished in any other 
way. If weadmit that a knowledge of true religion is essen- 
tial to man as a responsible being, it is manifest that this re- | 


livion must be either discoverable by him in the exercise of || 
Lis natural powers; or it must be the subject of express reve- | the Christian Religion, since it is the only religious system in | 


But a knowledge of true religion is not naturally dis- || the world, which, in our opinion, is authenticated by the kind 


| 


lation. 





It is obvious that these remarks have a special reference to || 
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striding up to the door and placing his hand on the frame 
pretty high up, of course, he called out, “Hallo, Mister! are you 
the man who advertises for a youth to stand in your store?” 
“Yes sir” replied the merchant, “I did advertise for a youth; 
do you wish to get a situation for any of your acquaintances?” 
“No, no sir, not for any of my acquaintances, but I want to 
get a place for myself, you printed in the newspaper that you 


| wanted a youth.” 


“Yes, I did, but you don’t call yourself a youth, do you?” 
“Yes I do, and why should’nt I, I am only nineteen 


| years old, although I can reach higher than some of my neigh- 
| bors.” 


“Well I like your looks, and provided we can come on 


| terms, we sha’nt quarrel about your height.” 


“Come on terms, of course I’ll come on terms, and come for 
a term also, how much will you give me to stand in your store.” 

“Give you to stand in my store, I don‘t want you to stand 
jin ry store, I want you to learn the business and work in it, 
| your services are not worth much at first, nor can I give 
you much, but I will take you on trial for three months, and if I 
find you improve on acquaintance and likely to make a good 
and steady salesman, I will keep you for a year, and then give 
you a good salary.” 

“Well I’ve no objection to that, I'll live with you for three 
months and if I suit you you’ll keep me longer, and if you 
suit me, I'll stay longer, but if I may ask what makes you 


|| prefer a person from the country?” 


“For many reasons, first, because they are more willing to 
receive information, and second, they are not ahsamed to ask 


'|about any thing they don’t know, for fear the other clerk’s 





|and degree of evidence, here shown to be necessary for such 
|a purpose. That its first teachers wrought miracles and de- | 
livered prophecies, is a matter of historical record; and is as | 
| susceptable of moral demonstration, as any other events what- 
ever, of which we have not been eye-witnesses. ‘That the proph- 


‘ecies of Christianity are at this time receiving their accom- 


coverable; it must therefore, be the subject of direct revelation; 
and revelation in any way is miraculous, whether it be im- 
mediately communicated to every individual, or promulged 
mediately by commissioned agents. Hence, the probability of 
miracles is in direct proportion to the desirableness and neces- 


sity of a divine revelation of religion. 
And moreover, the peculiar circumstances of man render || plishment, is a fact of which any one may be assured, who) 


miracles necessary. He is confessedly alienated from his } will take the trouble to make himself acquainted with the pre- | 
Creator by being a sinner; and without controversy, afraid to | sent state of the world. And this kind of evidence has been| 
hold a personal intercourse with Him. But unless he be res-|/ accessible to all men in every age from the delivery of the 

tored to the favor of his Creator, he must be miserable forever, || first prophecy shortly after the creation, to the present time;| 


and that is to be effected only by learning and obeying the jand it will continue till time shall cease, a universal and| 
Divine will. How, then, can he be assured of the veracity of|| perpetual miracle in proof of the divine origin of Chaistianity. | 


the individual who professes to be the ambassador of mercy | But our Beneficent Creator, doubtless to strengthen the faith | 
from his righteously offended Maker, if, to his ministerial cre- of believers, while infidels should be left utterly without ex- | 


dentials be not affixed the inimitable signet of heaven? 


| 


His religion in its exalted excellence compared with every | 


; : ; . | 
cuse, has graciously afforded the strongest confirmation of “Now” said the merchant “I will tell ylkithe re 


might laugh at their ignorance, they not thinking when they 
laugh at them, that they show less sense than those whom 
they laugh at, and third, it is presumed they have not become 
|acquainted with the vices of the city, and will not spend all 


|| their leisure time at the theatre, grog shops, and gambling 
| houses, and if we get a young man immediately from the 


|country we expect that he will not so readily attend those bad 
|places, and it may be that by keeping away himself, he 
|may prevent other clerks from visiting them.” 

| “Aha, that is the reason is it, well as for the theatre I 
| would not give two cents to see the best actor or actress that 
‘never been accustomed to drink any thing stronger ig 
| water, and of gambling I know nothing neither do 
i know nor will ever learn.” 






a why I 
\ offered to take you on trial, itis because F like your appear- 





Admitting the antecedent possibility of miracles, and being 
e . ° ee i . o,e corn a¢ 3a Senn “neric.? 
in circumstances which render such divine interpositions ne-| other religious system. “Indeed it is ‘sui generis.’ Its laws 
alone are universal. It alone appears to reason and to its own 


cessary, it is exceedingly inconsistent to reject the testimony |, 
practical results as the best evidence of itsdivine origin. Alone 


of competent witnesses concerning them. The testimony of |) ' ;, 

plain sincere men that a miracle was wrought in their pres. || ‘t 18 forbearing. It alone places universal beneficence above 
1 . . . , . * i} 

ence, is as credible as that concerning any other uncommon | partial love and selfish gratification. It alone is addressed to |) 


event, which so far as we are capable of judging, is rendered | °F superior nature giving the highest exercise to the highest | 
probable by the nature of the case. But with especial refer-| faculties.” It alone raises men above the “beggarly elements 
ence to the Christian religion, the evidence of its inspira- | of the world,” and while it excites every holy aspiration after 
tion does not. rest alone on the miracles wrought at its| @ glorious immortality; at the sametime sz.nctifies the soul 
first promulgation, and merely the record of which, has been | and renders it meet to be a partaker of the inheritance with 
transmitted to succeeding generations. Its inspiration is | the saints in light.” So that even those wo deny the divine 
proved likewise by a miracle, so peculiar and unexceptionable | origin of all revelation, have not been unwilling to admit that 
in its character, that all men every where in the successive | if God had given a religion to man at all, it would have been 
generations of the race may be eye-witnesses of its perform- | the religion of Jesus Christ, 

ance. This miracleis a miracle of knowledge; and consists in| The Christian religion, thus presenting the same hopes, 
a series of Proruecies, uttered by different individuals, in dif- fears, and threatenings to all, and inculcating principles, 
ferent ages of the world, concerning all the more important which if universally adopted would establish peace, and righte- 
events, from the creation to the end of time. These prophe- | °US2ess throughout the earth, possesses high claims to an atten- | 
cies, so far 2s accomplished, form a striking counterpart to | tive examination. Is it not then the duty of all, at least to} 
the history of the world as transmitted to us by indubitable || ¢*#™n¢ the Scriptures, “whether these things be so.” I 
record; and since they were delivered so many ages before | - —=— | 
er accomplishment, thenecessarily related to events utter- GETTING A SITUATION. | 
‘y beyond the reach of unassisted human foresight, and con- | BY W. B. 8. 
sequently each successive future fulfilment will but accumu- | 
late the evidence of their Divine Original, together with that | 
of the religious system with which they are inseparably con. | Not long since, a wholesale dry goods merchant, advertised | 
nected, | in the daily papers for a youth to learn the business, stating i 


from the view kere taken of miracles, namely, that they | that “one from the country would be preferred.” He very soon |! 
’ ys y I 7 i} 











Original. 


are interpositions of the Supreme Being for the purpose of au- | had two or three hundred applicants for the situation, none H 
thenticating a system of religion, it is manifest that a false ||of which seemed to suit him. One morning as he was i 
religion cannot be thus authenticated; for the propagation of | standing in his door he noticed a raw gawky country looking i 
eiTor is inconsistant with the moral perfections of the Deity.| chap about six fect high, dressed in drab cassimer pants, green | 
Hence the objection that a teacher of false religion may work | summer cloth roundabout (which by the by made him look | 
miracles in order to prove his doctrine and deccive mankind, || several imchestaller) a red flannel vest, blue cotton neckerchief, | 
is sufliciently refuted by its absurdity. | knit woollen gloves, (though the weather was warn) white | 

In conclusion we remark, that a religious system in order || beaver hat, and a pair of shoes, which looked as if, the soft | 
to establish its claims of divinity, needs but to present the ex- | blacking brush had passed lightly over, them but with which the 
ternal authenticating evidence of miracles and prophecy. Of|| hard one had not yet “scraped acquaintance.” He was look- 
this evidence every responsibie man is amply qualified to judge. ||ing up at the signs and spelling the names as he went along, 


It lies level with his capacities and requires no other intellect- || and raising on his toes as if he were climbing a five feet fence; 





ance very much, though you are dressed a little different 
| from what the city clerks dress and when you blacken your 
\shoes, hereafter you must use the hardyas’well as the soft 


| brush.” 


“Why” replied the youth “I had no hard brush, nor soft one ~ 
| either, I got a piece of sponge and some soct from the chim- 
|ney, and put it on ’em, but hereafter I shal] do as the others 


do, and dress more becoming a clerk in a wholesal@dry Good’s 


store, and do all in my power to deserve and m@gpive your 


favor.” 
The sequel is, the countryman went on trial, his master 
found he would make a smart salesman, he gave him a larger 


salary than the firstshe offered, which gave evidence of his 
. being satisfied, and that stimulated the young man to greater 


exertion. In the course of time he became an excellent sales- 


‘man, a good book-keeper, and whatis still more desirable, 
'“an honest clerk.” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“To Eva,” by Il tristo, will appear next week.— The two remaining chap- 
ters of the “Wild Man of the Rocks,” and ‘Gunilda’s Prophecy,” 
are on file for publication.—The epistle of Cuartes—dedicated to the 
especial attention of his dear friend in the country” is too lengthy, and the 
poetry is not of the best order, a little “expunging” and abbreviating will be 
of service.—“Love’s own Bower.”—“Fastidious Females,” cand “The 
Bachelor’s Friendship,” aré laid aside for further examination. We like 
the frankness of our friend of the “Literary Club,” but suggest the pro- 
priety of examining the artictes in ‘‘Council Assembled’? before they are 
submitted for publication We cannot publish “Strictures,”’ verbatim et 
punctuatim, it will be too grect a tax upon the time of our readers, for a 
new “grammar” will have to he constructed before they can be understood, 
if he will send the “etomological essays” he speaks of, he may probably af- 
ford us a“clue to some of the mysteries” which otherwise must remain 
inezplicable.—“Dogs and the City Council’? cannot be admitted, at least 
not in the same company, DARBY will excuse us for not introducing them to 
our readers.—E. L,. O. will find his article in to-dcy’s Monument; we did 
not mean to insinuate by our notice last week that it was even “doubtful”? 
whether or not it would be published, we had not then “examined” it, or 
our remarks should not have been of such a character as would have induced 
the writer to form such an opinion.—We should be pleased to hear from 
E. L. O. again. Several favors not yet eramined. 

Inour next number will be given a more particular notice of the Patapsco Fee 
male Institute; we regret excecdingly that it was not prepared in time ta 
accampany the drawing. 

The reader is referred to the remarks on the cover, 


“ 


‘ever wasted time on the stage, and for grog, shops I havéi® 





THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


I SIGH FOR THEE! 


POETRY BY C. ¢C. COX. 
MUSICK ARRANGED BY AN AMATEUR, 





FOR THE 


BALTIMORE MWONUMENZ. 


ANDANTE. 


Thou love - ly one, that eye of. thine, Steals o’ermyheartno longer free; in my deepest bo - som cell 
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sigh for thee! 1 sigh for thee! And tho? I dare not breathe the hope That we _ shall e’er u-nit-ed 
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still my bro - ken heart 


Amid the fair, the proud, the gay, 
here comes no throb of joy to me ; 
But turning wearily aside, 
I sigh for thee! I sigh for thee! 
In early morn—at twilight hour, 


When night in robe of silver light, 
Rests calmly on the earth and sea; 
And thou art sleeping far away, 
I sigh for thee! I sigh for thee! 
W ; Beside the sweetly murmuring rill, 
hen mirth and bounding pleasures flee, Where sings the bird and waves the tree; 
Lone sitting at my casement high, When stats are forth, and earth is still, 
I sigh for thee! I sigh for thee ! I sigh for thee! sigh for thee! 








